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ABSTRACT 

In this paper the author examines the more commonly 
accepted causes of failure in i.eading ana argues that all ot them are 
related to and explained by two major problems: the lack of 
proficiency in the spoken language and traditio^ial orthography^ the 
medium in which reading is most comtronly taught . Each of the factors 
generally accepted as affecting the child's future success is 
discussed. These factors and the author's reaction to them are: (1) 
The spurious nature of the correlation between IQ and reading ability 
should be recognieed and linguistic competence brought into the 
equation. (2) The correlation between socioeconomic level and reading 
success is as irrelevant to success in learning to read as linguistic 
competence is relevant. (3) It is the language spoken orally around 
the childr not the literature in the home^ which is the factor 
relevant to correlation. (4) The correlation between emotional 
stability and reading should be classed on its own. (5) Physical 
amenities of the home should be looked ar in terms of language usage 
in the homer not whether tap water flows. (6) Maturity of the learner 
relates to success in reading only indirectly through language and 
associate experiences. (HR) 
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LETS CLEAR THE CLUTTlll 

The need to bury antiquated ideas in order 
to accept the new 

SIR JAMES PITMAN, K.B.E. 

*• I liiink ihc people who say tlic\ wani a new religion arc ihe lasl 
10 accept anylhing new. They want novcity righi enough. But lo >iaic 
straiiilu at this life thai wc have brought upon ourselves and rejected, 
ubsotutely sinasli up the old idols of ourselves, that we shall never do. 
You ha\'e got very badly to want to get rid of the old before ;inyihipt; 
new will ; ppear — even in the self." 

Birkin — Womcti in Love. D. H. LAWKiivci:, pace 47, Phojniv l-Aliiinn, 
1960. (William fk*inemann.) 

The Colleges :ind Institutes of Education arc under aUi;ck - 
not only in Britain but in America, Canada, and apparc.jtly every- 
where, especially for the currently low level of literacy. 

It would be wrong, however, to convict without rehraisin/. Uic 
evidence, both Tor and against, more carefully. Are X\v: cii iri'cs 
true and if so does the blame lie with the colleges or sh.nikl it riore 
rightly he placed elsewhere ? 

That children arc failing to read or scNcrcly hindered in their 
eiforts is undeniable. Dr. Joyce Morris^ has disclosed (hit ^i\^n 
in as favourable a sample population us the County of (Cent, 45 
per cent are unfit to advance out of Book III of their readin«:. scries 
after two and one third years of teaching— 19 per cenl failing to 
get even beyond Book 1. 

TABLE J 

Ri"Ai)iNCi Standards at the hi:g inning oi Tin; 

JUMOk SCMUKJL COLKSl- (l<)4f'- A(ir-(.R:)\'PT 

(i.e., cfiildrea of that age group who were sonic /7- \ears old iia\ ing hecn 
two and one-third vears at school. 



Staiulard 



NttmlH'r of Children PcrceiUa^e 



Book 1 and below 5Sl 19-2 

Books 2 and 3 I 797 :rv4 
I 

Book 4 and above 1 .644 5-14 



Total: 3,022 , 100 



If tjic series in question he the Jiinct and Joliii readers, lUcn the 
child's progress as set out in terms of llio niimnium time taken for 
the chilH to turn over a page can be suniniari.sed as Table 2. 

AVHRAviH TIMi; TAKi:\ lo iNtoriRFSS FItMM OMR POl^HLU PAGli TO ITU- Nli\T, 



Perccntcigc of 
Children 



19-2 



26-4 
45-6 



These arc the facts which illustrate ali too clearly the in- 
adequacy of present teaching^. Book. \ lias thirty-eight pages 
averaging only thirteen words per page. It introduces only tha*ty- 
niiic new words, an average of one new word per page — yet, as will 
be seen, the children's rate of progress was deplorable. 

The public and the Press have become very sensitive about 
reading failure. They are disturbed by the disclosures of how 
little is known, and how much less seems to have been done, to 
help the child in his first year at school to learn language in all 
its four forms — listening and speaking, reading and writing. 

The public blames the teachers in the Infant Schools and the 
lecturers in the Colleges of Education who prepare — or do not 
prepare, as general opinion would have it — the teachers to teach 
reading. Many teacheis in turn seek to mitigate their share of 
blame by attacking the Colleges and by pointing out that the years 
they spent at College did not sufficiently equip them to teach 
reading — or language. Support for these attacks on the Colleges 
and teachers has conie from inany high-level educators. Samples 
of the evidence are given in the footnote.^ 

Teachers seem to have succeeded in sweeping the blaiae back 
to the Colleges but is this fair ? Prima facie cases are notoriously 
often wrong. If we can shift the blame from the teachers to the 
Colleges, can it not with equal justification be moved elsewhere ? 

The blame lies elsewhere 

If we are to place the blame where it belongs, we need to ask a 
few ver>^ fimdamentai questions : Ought teachers to be taught how 
to teach reading at College ? Are those Colleges which appear to 
make no effort to do so necessarily wrong? Furthermore how do 
children learn to lislen'! Do they need to be taught to listen or do 



IIcic WcGo 
Book I 
Book II 
Book III 



Cah'/ifhir (lays \ Sdiool days 
47 ! 25 
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they jiust learn? Is not reading but an extension of lisieiiing? Do 
parents, uncle?i, and otiier adults, ' teaeh ' children to listen and to 
speak, or do the children ' learn ' ? For that matter, how do we 
explain the fact that so far as the teaching of reading may be 
required, mothers and nursery-maids by the lunidreds of thousands 
have successfully taught children not only to listen and speak, 
but also to read and to write ? 

The culprits, I submit, are not the Colleges at all but the 
pundits of long ago who liave ignored all these fundamental 
questions. If the Colleges wish to counter attack they can do so 
most effectively not by denying the facts but by changing the target. 
It has been those pundits of the past who established, and the 
pundits of yesterday who have continued, the misdirection of 
thought and of action which have eaused the failure. 

The Colleges niight begin by ignoring what these misleading 
experts have been saying for centuries and by making their own 
t reak froni the past ; that is to say by promoting radical innovations, 
which these pundits have never yet considered. The break needs 
to be a clean one, based on a recognition tliat it has been the 
** Generally Accepted Expert Opinion which, for between 300 
and 600 years, has stood in the pathway of success. It seems that 
we need to clear the clutter of the past before we will be able to 
achieve a comn7endablc success in the present and the future. 

The question has become not whether the Colleges need to 
make this break on the subject of reading, writing and language 
but whether they will have the courage to inakc it now and to 
resume their leadership. Radical innovations have already begun 
elsewhere, both in the infant school and in the Education Office, 
and luilcss the Colleges reclaini their leadership position soon, they 
will find themselves carrying the odium of past failures ; they may 
even find those who ought to be their followers divided, and a large 
column of teachers and of educational officials marching off under 
a new leadership in a breakaway which they were known to have 
unsuccessfully opposed. Unless the Colleges renounce prejudice and 
open their minds to innovations in reading they \miy well themselves 
create that split. But as Einstein said/' It is niorc difficult to dis- 
integrate a prejudice than an atom.'" 
A new start 

What is needed is not one but two breaks from the past, because 
there have been two causes of failure in learning language, in all 
four aspects of it. Neither of these two causes has yet been suffi- 
ciently recognized and generally accepted. 

To begin with it will be essential to abandon traditional 
orthography as the initial learning nicdiuni. As the late Professor 
Frank Warburton has stated : 

There is no eviden'^e whatsoever for the befief that the best way to 

learn to read in traditional orihograpliy (T.O.) is to learn lo road in 

traditional orthography.**^ 

Next it will be essential to recognize that the other equally un- 



perceived cause ol failure is ilie lin«ziiiNlie inudeqiiaey in oricy of 
so many eiiiidivn. IMilil ery recenllw lliere luis been insuflicient* 
if any altention. and sliil less retuedial uelion. directed to tills 
inadeqiiae'V. 

Sonic ie:iriii'rs» ciiicfly hoys, are dclealcd by llie niediinn alone* 
but tiie great majority are dv;teated by a comiiination of both 
causes— not only by ilv: dinicult and iiarnifiil medium but also by 
tile absenee oi'an adequate ianuuaiie cnvifimnient in tiie home, and 
by tiie laiiure of tiie expert and tiie pubiisiicr to i'urnisii procedures 
and materiais by wiiich tiio tcaclier may diagnose tiie dellcicncy 
and tiien make it good. 

Tiiose wiio may be ready lo consider, and if valid to accept, 
criticism of tiie preconceptions of tiio pasK ougiit to look cioscly 
at two areas and to ciiaiitMige tiie ten us ol' ''expert opinion'* in 
respect of cacii of tiicm. 

instead of regarding tiie axioms of the past as tiie iay equivaient 
of the Ten Commandments, wo might do better to bring a iittie 
scepticism to liieir origins and appiicaiiiiity. lo discover if tiiey are 
reverenced cquaiiy outside tiie i:ngiish-spcaking worid and indeed 
to ask wiien tiiey were last vahdated anywhere and witii wiiat resiiit. 
Only witii all this in form:' t ion can we decide wiiich deserve to be 
continued and wiiich to be rejected. 

The Roman Alphabet and Medieval Spellings. 

it is iiard to see why tids ossification of archaic practice should 
be regarded as the best medium for teaching reading. It docs have 
the backing of many centuries of use. but if our predecessors accepted 
it as unthinkingly as wo do (and research into educational mctliods 
is a relatively recent innovation), this is not necessariiyarccomcnda' 
tion. Indeed such uninterrupted and imqnesiioned use over 
centuries might well form a prij?ia facie case against the use of 
T.O., just as tiie floorboards of a .^00-year old iiousc must be 
approached with great suspicion. 

We must ask if anybody has verifved by observation that 1\0. 
is right; or has it a sacrosanctily pi olecring it from such disrcr.pectful 
inquisitions ? 

The disreiationsiiip between the seen and tiic heard, the spoken 
and the .written language wiiich is incorporated into T.O.. docs not 
lend itself easily to the idea that it is the most suitable medium for 
learning to read. If the advocates of T.O. wish to defend their 
medium, Miey must not claim a privileged position. Instead they 
must produce their evidence that when T.O. is compared to other 
media it is as successful, and that tliere is no advantage in relating 
the written word and tiie spoken word. Furthermore they must 
prove that T.O. does not do positive liarni to the children it should 
be helping. They must not be allowed to carry the ease by default. 



Linguistic Inailcquacy 

Reading is only one o\' tlic many niauifcstiuions of hingiui^'c ; 
spcakinii and li.slciiing arc at !ca>r as inipoilanl. If this is not 
.suflicicnlly recognized, liicn n\> eiroj t uill he n\;uL' Ivi lesl the over- 
all lingiiislic eomj^elenec of the nt'vv ^ehoolcliild. or to give liini the 
exira help that may he iniliully necessary t<> hv'in^ his linguiNlic 
ability up to the standard needed to make learning to read easy. 

New leehnlqties Nvill ho {letdeJ to deal v.ith the child ^^h^^. alas 
all too oflen, arrives at school so deficient in language conipelenee 
that he canjiot un<' 'rstanil his leather's language and falls further 
and furdier beiiind his classnuUes. 

The principles by which a child learns his oral language are 
deserving of further .study together with a greater appreciation of 
the way in which they relate to other niauifesiations of language 
and the advantages that may be obtained from relating all "these 
manifestations in the learning processes. 

Longsiatu/ini^ misconceptions 

In order to advance in these areas and to let the new ideas 
which are being propoimded receive a fair hearing, there is a need 
to clear a considerable clutter of misconceptions of the past. 

It has hitherto been axiomatic, for instance, that there are at 
least nine factors greatly aflU'ting the child's future success in 
learning to read : (i) the child's I.Q.; (2) the socfo-econonifc level 
of his parents ; {7^) the ' culture ' of his home, including particularly 
the number of hooks axailablc ('> [irm ; (4) the example of his 
parents in reading silently to themselves for information and 
pleasure ; (5) the emotional .stability of the child ; (6) the 
deprivation of the child ; (7) the physical amenities in the home ; 
(8) the ' maturity ' of the learner : (9) the essentiality of the teacher 
and the importance of his skill and experience in teaching reading. 
Indeed it is accepted by the G. ncraily Accepted Hxpert Opinion " 
that correlations at a signilicaiUly high level are demonstrable in 
all of these nine factors, and in others too. 

To begin witii it may be pointed out that (if this were the case) 
Shakespeare and many other masters of English literacy must 
be regarded as the exceptional children who 'piovc the rule'. 
Living in such socio-economic poverty, with no books in the house, 
with no parents reading to Ihemsclvcs, or to ihcni. with housing 
which would not now be tolerated, and often with no teacher, 
trained or untrained, available to teach them, their chances of attain- 
ing literacy would be considered low on virtually all of these counts. 

Beware of correlations 

We must be careful about the too facile acceptance of 
the reliability of correhitioiis. The existence of a correlation is no 
certain proof of a causal connection. Because one thing happens 
after another, it does not mean that one causes the otlier. It may 
mean that something else causes the lirst which then loads to 
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the bccond (development scqiiLMice) or (hat both are independently 
linked to some (juitc other Taelor and have no connection with each 
other whatsoever (spurious corrclatioi?). 



Causal i\';wK'vihni 



S'^^ui ions coiTolation 



>V ^/ 
:Y 

I 

/ i 



\ 



I early learnt the dangers of spurious eorrelations. An author 
appeared to have ' lifted \ word for word, and eomma for comma, 
a very large section from another and earlier author. In fact '»oth 
authors hud fndependently lifted (quite properly but without 
acknowledgement) from a common source. 

In all such cases, while there is an apparent causal connection, 
we are neglecting the possibility of there being an earlier independent 
factor X. In the case of reading ability, factor X is the linguistic 
ability which the child brings with hini to the school. 

Let us then examine each of the factors in turn : 
[, (l.Q.) It has been the degree of competence in oracy which 
the child has brought to school, rather than his I.Q., v/hich has 
determined his success in learning to read and write the visual 
equivalents of the words he knows and uses orally — or will learn 
and use also orally. 

If this were not so, the "jungle child'' with the highest I.Q. 
and a nil exposure to language would be the more quickly successful 
in learning to read than the child with a niueh lower I.Q. who 
came from a home in which not only parents, but also elder brothers, 
sisters, aunts, uncles and neighbours have been constantly speaking 
to and iisiening to that child, thus providing for him a highly linguistic 
environment and, in consequence, a considerable linguistic com- 
petence. 

Noticeably the correlation between I.Q. and reading ability 
has in the past been upset by children of high I.Q. but low linguistic 
competence who failed to learn to read, and children of low I.Q. 
but high linguistic competence who succeeded. This imperfection 
in the correlation remains a mystery until the spurious nature of the 



correlation has been recognised and linguistic competence brought 
into the eqiuition. 

2. {S(H io-l:c(>finfijir Level). Siniihirly there ;ire children of parents 
in the higiicst sticio-econoniic class who see virtually nothing of (heir 
highly linguistic parents and hear little if any language froni theni 
because the parents arc so often absent from the home. These 
children have a nuich reduced chance to beeonie skilled in their 
mother tongue. Such a child is given no chance if, furthermore, he 
Ii ars no language from the * help * (whom the parents engage in 
default) because the help, while present, is dften of a very low 
linguistic compclcncc. and provides little if any of that rich linguistic 
environment which most parents supply abundantly, l:qually 
there are children of parents at the lowest socio-economic level 
(who may have fallen on hard times) who arc nevertheless in 
constant language communication with one another and with all 
their children. There is thus no mystery. 

The explanation of the apparent imperfection— at both ends - 
of the correlation between socio-economic level and reading success 
of children is that their socio-economic level is as irrcle\ant t^i 
success in learning to read as their, linguistic competence is 
relevant, 

{Culture of the honw.) There are children in homes where, 
even though the culture is low the linguistic opportunities are high; 
similarly there arc children in other homes where the culture is 
hii^h but where nevertheless the child is not accorded the oppor- 
tunity to use language which is alone relevant to the learning of 
his mother tongue, A non-linguistic environment will negative 
the most cultural environment. 

If the argument is to be advanced that * culture ' and a linguistic 
environment may be and ought to be regarded as synonymous, 
the obvious answer is. why mislead everyone by failing to employ 
the true description ? 

4, {The example of parents reading, silently to themselves.) Just as 
Shakespeare's parents needed to walk miles to read a book and 
just as he njvcr saw a book in the home, so it is the language 
spoken, or.dly. around the child, not the literature in the home, 
which is t'uc factor relevant to the correlation. It is no more than 
an accident whether the environment of spoken language happens 
in an environment of printed language or not. In so far as we have 
supposed *hat there is correlation between books in the home and 
success in learning to read, it happens, in modern times, that those 
parents who are literate and linguistic, usually (but not always) 
not only give a linguistic environment to their children, but also 
have books in their homes from which they read and arc seen reading. 

5, {Emotional stability.) It is at least as likely that lack of success 
in learning to write and read after starting school (as an extension 
of the ability to speak and to listen) will have caused emotional 
disturbance, as that eniotional disturbance will have caused the 
lack of success. 
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I'lic disturbance caused to the personality of the ehild hy 
frustrating his conlidcnee that he will loarii to read and write, is 
surely now well reeogni/ed. The harm done by realization of 
failure - sueh as that when the child has open before him the satnc 
two pages for weeks on end —is harm done to his psyehc as well as 
to his education. Moreover it is likely that failure to beeomc 
literate is as emotionally disturbing to the ehild as is so often the 
clumsiness forced upon a naturally left-handed child hy requiring 
him to conform to a convention of right-handcdnes<. In so far 
as emotional disturbance may be independent of IVustration in 
school life (and of left-handedness) and lead to failure, sueh a 
cause of failure needs to be classed on its own and the correlation 
may then rightly be regarded as a true one, comparable to that 
between, say, blindness and reading failure, 

6. (The (lcprivalio?i of the child). Surely the very use- or rather 
abuse— of the word * deprivation ' indicates the ab.senee of that 
clear thinking which ought to have been brought to the problem 
of reading failure— but has not. Any stick is good enough to 
build a cause for iailure where the two real causes have been 
overlooked. 'Deprivation' is an emotional word calculated to 
arouse .sympathy and to shut the mind to the hard task of thinking 
straight and finding the true cause. Any linguist (and every 
lecturer and teacher of reading ought to be a linguist) will ask 
what it was that the child already had which was taken away from 
him. He certainly was never at any time adequately linguistic nor 
deprived of whatever minor skill he may have iKid. Moreover 
how may the degree of the alleged 'deprivation' be measured in 
terms of its relevance to a predisposition to success or failure ? 
Correlation is after all a concept of mensuration. Thus even if 
deprivation were relevant, the concept is too imprecise to be used 
meaningfully in a correlation. 

7. {Physical aniaiiiiea of the home.) The task of learning to 
read and write is not inherently so difficult that the child is so 
unable to learn at school that he must also be taught at home. 
Many of the physical amenities of the honic, whose absence would 
iio^/ lead to a house being condemned as unlit for human habitation, 
are amenities which have been added during the past century, 
U is whether language, not tap water, flows ia the house which is 
the factor to which reading success correlates. 

8. (Maturity of the learner) Maturity is another imprcci.sc term, 
and so far as it may be said to relate to success in reading, does so 
only indirectly through language and associated experience, and 
through situations experienced vicariously from the language of 
others. Certainly some obviously mature citizens have remained 
failures in reading and writing all their lives. In contradistifiction, 
3- and 4-year-oId-children, whose naaturity is very small, have 
become fluent readers and writers. Adult non-readers who are 
in other respects mature may be divided into three classes, those 
who had no schooh'ng (with whom we are not here concerned). 



tllo^c who failed solely because of ihe conflicts in rchuionsliip 
betuccn worcN heard and words seen (the dillkultics inherent in 
ihc nicdiinn) : and tliose who failed by ihc combination of that 
caii.sc with the second ciiuso of failure, the very low linguistic 
competence which they brought to school. Ilxaniplcs of ihc second 
class arc married men in responsible positions, and n\others, all of 
whom have been laiiglit to read late in life by the i.t.a. teacher of 
their children. I:\aniples of (he third class have been the hundreds 
of (Jrilish soldiers who have been taught to read and write (and 
have thereby acquired an improved competence in listening and 
speaking) iit The Army School of Preliminary Education/ 

9. (A tcnchei' is not so nuich aihisahle as absolutely csscntiaL 
Mo/'anvr the best Wcfc/im' oNaiii success n i/h all cluhlroi : success 
will he assured once all teachers are as good as the best.) 

Neither of these general beliefs is supported by ascertained 
fact. As mistaken axioms, they arc yet other examples of 
comfortable mytJis which have misdirected clear thinking and 
cITectivc action. 

After ail, there have been generations of (adni'ttedly linguistic) 
children who iiavc been successfully taught to read at home. Thus 
the absence of a qualified and experienced teacher seems not to 
have prevented success in the past. After all, it is presumably an 
even more diflicuit task for a tmy child to have learned oracy 
(of a language of which he starts with no knowledge at all) than 
for an older child to learn the visual forms of that language which 
he already knows, ft camiot be argued tluit a teacher was essential 
for learning oracy, and the suggestion that a teacher is essential 
for learning literacy is contradicted by observed facts. What is 
needed by the child learning oracy is the opportunity to learn : 
what is needed by the child Icarniiu! literacy is the opportunity 
to learn in a suitable medium. When such a medium is provided 
for learning to read (in replacement of T.O.) the child has the 
opportunfty to learn, and any professional training and qualification 
for the aduU, while no doubi valuable, is not essential. 

It is a matter of observation that even when the child is taught 
with benefit of a teacher '\ every teacher — good or bad — obtains 
good results with the most apt children — those who have come to 
school with fluent oracy. A research would possibly yield most 
interesting results were it to compare the degrees of success of a 
population of teachers allegedly bad with the degrees of success of 
those allegedly good, each set teaching with an initial teaching 
medium groups of children who were highly linguistic and who 
were apt also in other respects. 

We need to question and examine also whether the best 
teachers do better than the best mothers. If the trained teachers 
are found to do no better than the best mothers, then all these 
attacks on Colleges of Education because they do not prepare 
Q their students to teach reading, are badly off beam. The Colleges 
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ou)!lu tlicrciil'tLT 10 be allowed to p^ about tlicir hiwiiil business in 
iiitixHlticiniz the tv/o innovations which alone will bring success* 
aiui in evohing and propai?aling those new and benclicial pliilo- 
sophies for the icachlnj! of reading by whieli the old misdirected 
thinking and practice oiPiht to be replaced. 

Moreover it should be obvious that the very bc>t Icach.'r will 
realize the lull potential of her outstanding merit (nily when the 
conditions are best. Even the best sculler does not row as quickly 
against the stream as he does with it. 

This myth— that the problem will be solved as soon as all 
teachers have been made as good as the best — docs not justify 
complacency about the conditions under which the teachers liavc 
hitiierto been required (or have supposed themselves to be required) 
to operate. Research and obi;er\ation on a very large .scale have 
shown that these conditions have been conducive to failure for 
45 per cent of children* and hindered the progress for the other 
55 per cent. There is a clear case that teacher merit, while a factor, 
is not of that essential importance which the mythology has led 
all to suppose. 

The conditions under which the teacher operates have until 
recently never been seriously investigated* and consequently little 
has becMi attempted to improve them. One of these two conditions 
has been thai same factor common to the earlier ei[ihl —the 
language competence of the child ; the other the mcditnn iit which 
instruction is given. 

IVIwt arc the conclusions Y 

In this need to clear the clutter of the past* and for that purpose 
to promote the new philosophy, there is advantage in studying what 
innovation meant, a hundred years ago, to the surgeons who 
accepted the novelty of aseptic surgery : the need for study of 
frcsli facis and for fresh thinking and fresh actions. In those days 
of not so Iv-ng ago, while Lister*s proposition was gaining slowly its 
eventual general acceptance, out of the window needed to go all the 
old and false explanations of the 100 percent incidence of gangrene— 
and the 90 per cent deaths which followed. Into the incinerator 
needed to go the old operating coats* so stiff with the dried blood of 
patients that they stood upright on the floor. Sterilizing equipment, 
unheard of before, had to be bought and surgeons trained to use it. 

As Birkin said in the quotation which opened this paper : 
\ou have got \ery badly to want to get rid of the o'd before 
anything new will appear.*' 

Certainly there is need in teaching reading* writing and language 
to think anew, to burn all those old books in which a false mythology 
of reading failure has been perpetuated, and to take a clean page and 
a fair pen and write ancw,^ 

It is for those who wish to remain in the van to exhibit the open 
mind and the intelligence which will recognize the falsity of all those 
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past idols and to have cotiiagc in starting to smash tliein, not» the 
classroom teacher will continue to experience lailtireand to grumble 
that hs was not properly taught at College. Are teachers and 
lecturers in Colleges of Education of the kind who will concede that 
need to study the evidence and absolutely smash up the old 
idols 
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